DEMOBILIZATION    AND    RECONSTRUCTION

such records as were available, on their qualifications. I hope we
chose wisely and, judging by results in later years, I think we did,
but naturally enough there was much disappointment for those
that were left out.

The entry and training of officers was dealt with under the
chairmanship of Brig.-General Tom Webb-Bowen. Discussion
centred principally round the question of fixing the age of entry.
After comparing the relative merits of the early age, as adopted
by the Navy, and that of the Army in the case of Sandhurst and
Woolwich, we decided in favour of the latter (17 to 19), which
gave longer time to obtain the benefit of a public or secondary-
school education, as well as costing less to the State. We also
recommended the entry of a limited number of candidates from
the Universities, Engineering Colleges and Mercantile Marine in
order to obtain the benefit of their higher education and
experience.

Our recommendations went on to include provision for the
two years' training of officer cadets to be done at a special college
to be opened for the purpose, for which Cranwell was, later,
selected, and training commenced there in 19120. We considered
most necessary a system of seconding officers between the Navy,
Army and Air Force in order to spread the knowledge of all three
services throughout each of them. In principle, this was accepted,
but the Navy was particularly reluctant in sparing any personnel
for attachment to the R.A.F.

We visualized that specialization should take place in one or
other of the technical branches after an officer had spent two or
three years in a service squadron and that, at some stage, selected
officers should go through an Air Staff College. For medical and
pay services we recommended separate branches.

On the assumption that commercial aviation would, before
long, require a steady intake of pilots, we recommended that the
training of these should be done, in a one-year course, by the
R.A.F. and that subsequently a proportion of them should be
retained for short periods in the service, the remainder to pass on
to civil air employment whilst remaining on the reserve of the
R.A.F. for a period of years. In actual fact, it turned out that the
limited needs of commercial flying were met, for many years, by
the R.A.F. pilots demobilized after the war. However, a short-
service scheme was introduced in which pilots served for four or
five years on the active list and subsequently on the reserve.
Provision was also made, on a generous scale, for training men